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with the dignity of poetry. But such cases are not very
frequent, and do not seriously detract from the merit of
his Diwan.

Although a Persianist, Neyli has nothing in common with
the school of Nabf; his affinities are rather with the age of
Nefci, of whose genius he seems to have had a due appre-
ciation. His philosophy is of a deeper kind than that of the
contemporary school, and he rarely endeavours to make a
point by the happy introduction of some well-known saw.
On the other hand, he is just as little influenced by the
Romanticist movement. His love passages, which are often
graceful, are quite conventional and very Persian in tone,
while there is not the slightest trace of local colour in his
ghazels. His language too is unaffected by the Turkicising
tendency of the age, and resembles that of the later Class-
icists or early Neo-Persianists.

One of Neylf's prettiest poems is a little tale in mes-
nevi verse of a Christian girl and a Muslim youth. The tale
is supposed to be told by a converted monk to a wandering
dervish in reply to the latter's enquiry as to how he came
to embrace the Faith of Islam. The monk relates how one
day a young Muslim came to his monastery and chanced
to be seen by a Christian maiden who became deeply en-
amoured of him. As he would not respond to her advances,
she endeavoured to console herself by getting a skilful artist
to paint his portrait. This she placed in her room, and con-
stantly sitting before it, would speak to it as though it were
her beloved himself. By and bye the youth died; and a
few days later, when the monk went to console the girl,
he found her lying dead before the picture, underneath which
she had written some verses saying that she had accepted
Islam in the hope of being united to her dear one in Heaven.
When the monk returned a day or two afterwards, he saw